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1 .0 


INTRODUCTION 


The Apollo 13 incident resulted in the removal of the mixing fans 
from the oxygen tanks for the Apollo 14 and subsequent spacecraft. 
Since the performance of such tanks in the lovj-g flight environment 
cannot be duplicat'd on the ground, flight performance could not be 
firmly established from ground test data. Thus, the Apollo 14 
mission provided the first flight data on the performance of the 
oxygen tanks. 

Accurate prediction of tank performance capability is necessary to 
satisfy mission planning requirements for Apollo 15 and subsequent 
flights because the oxygen tanks will be used to the maximum extent 
of thair performance capability . Therefore, the post-flight 
analysis of the Apollo 14 spacecraft tank performance was conducted 
not only to establish the adequacy of the tanks for these future 
flights, but to determine if the existing stratification model for 
lov.'-g oxygen thermodynamic behavior was adequate to predict flight 
performance for Apol lo 15 and subsequent. 'f'l ights . 


1.1 


Background 


Comprehensive stratified performance analyses of the Apollo oxygen 
tanks wore not conducted prior to the Apollo 13 incident since nixing 
fans were available to reduce the effects of stratification on tank 
operation. After the Apollo 13 incident, an oxygen stratification 
-model was developed (References 1 and 2) and verified by analysis of 
data obtained for one period of the Apollo 13 mission. This analysis 
verified the model ability to predict pressure collapses which could 
occur- as a result of stratification. The -ability to -predict heater 
temperatures . could not.be. verified; si pee. the qApelJx>...l?-, taiaks. di d. not . 
contain heater' temperature sensors. 


The resulting stratification model was .used to. produce ■pre^fli.gh.t-^ 
predictions ' fcif' tHe : Andl Id 14 'oxygen' •t&iT1is'''p4rf(n^ah<^ftf’ : ‘’‘ThesG'' pfe 


dictions., 


howc-ver-y wou let:. npt -.be .-a d equate- ..f or fj a ter . mi s s ;i pr,s,v-w!: : i.ci.v. ...... 

would include fan!: conditions (flow rates,' quantities, and accelera- 
tions) for. which .the. model. had not been verified. 


•1.-3 k- 


Scope" 


■ThevApol lo. Tf: post-fliglitcanial.ysfs fedusi s ted- -.of stoat if i cat ion ; inode 1 • 
simulations of tank performance for six different conditions of flow 
rate, tank quantity, and acceleration. The six conditions, selected 
with the concurrence of the Technical Monitor, included two periods 
of passive thermal control, two periods of -attitude hold, and the two 
high flow l 1 / A simulation tests (DTO). -.O-.ianti tifs from 15 to 5'f : and 
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1.2 Scope (Continued) 

flow rates from approximately 1.5 Ibs/hour to more than 4.5 Ibs/hour 
were included in these simulations. The results (tank pressures, 
heater temperatures, and heater cycles) of the simulations based on 
actual accelerations and flow rates are compared with the best 
available flight data. The comparisons of flight data with simulation 
results are discussed and the flight stratified performance of the 
redesigned tanks evaluated. The simulation accuracies obtained from 
varied model parameters are evaluated and model parameters are selected 
for the best prediction capabilities. Simulations of heater tempera- 
tures based on empirical heat transfer equations are also compared 
with flight data, and parametric temperature predictions are presented. 
The ability of the redesigned tanks to satisfy future mission require- 
ments is assessed based on the combined stratification model and 
empirical heat transfer equation data. 
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2.0 SUMMARY 

The Apollo oxygen tanks were redesigned and the mixing fans removed after 
the Apollo 13 incident. The ability of the redesigned tanks to provide 
all mission flow requirements was not demonstrated in a flight environ- 
ment prior to the Apollo 14 mission. Pre-flight predictions of tank 
performance for the Apollo 14 mission were made with a stratification 
math model validated by analysis of one Apollo 12 condition. These 
predictions provided confidence that the Apollo 14 mission could be 
successfully performed, but did not adequately evaluate tank performance 
for condi ti ons such as EVA expected during later missions.. 

The post-flight analysis of the Apollo 14 mission was performed to better 
evaluate the redesigned tank performance in the flight environment, and 
the ability of the stratification math model to predict flight performance. 
The math model was evaluated by simulating tank pressures and heater 
temperatures with the model and comparing the results with flight data for 
six different conditions. The ability to satisfy future mission require- 
ments was evaluated on the basis of potential pressure decay data resulting 
from the simulations. The heater temperature data from the simulations was 
supplemented with data generated from empirical heat transfer relationships 
to evaluate heater performance for the full range of flight conditions. 

The simulations included nominal attitude hold and passive thermal control 
(PTC) tank acceleration conditions, as well as abnormally high (5 x 10-6 g) 
acceleration conditions caused by the planned oxygen venting during the 
high flow DTO tests. Tank quantities from 15% to 97% and flow rates to 
more than 4.5 lbs/hour during these conditions were included in these 
evaluations. 

The simulated maximum heater temperatures were in excellent agreement with 
flight data for. .the attitude hold and PTC periods as .shown below. 


v--* y.* • a >/\ : - 


^-TEMPERATURE 

QUANTITY, CONDITION 

HEATER AREA 

ERROR 

:97i%,,,:Atti : tude : H old 




• :.,.0.95. .Ft 2 ,.. 


70% V (DTO) : ; ' ' 

•V.-'-.-- "' 2 ‘ 

0.95 Fr 

‘+31°F V " " 

54%, : PTC' 

• 0.475 Ft 2 V: 

gd F 

20%, tDTdr' : -' : i^ : v^'' v 




' 0.475 Ft 

+60°F 





The best accuracies were obtained by using the larger heater area for 
high quantities. The heater area for best accuracy did not depend on 
the. flight condition,' - The. . reduced -accuracy.. of the DTO- simulated - .... 
temperatures may have been caused by abnormal accelerations which were 
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2.0 SUMMARY (Continued) 

not perpendicular to the heater as assumed by the model. Heater tempera- 
tures simulated with empirical heat transfer relationships were within 
50°F of flight for all conditions investigated except the 20% DTO condi- 
tion. These results, which agreed favorably with the stratification 
model results, were used to generate parametric heater temperature data 
and to evaluate mission capabilities. 

The only significant pressure decay resulting from stratification during 
the Apollo 14 mission occurred at 97% tank quantity. The math model 
estimated decay of 86 psi was in agreement with flight data. The actual 
flight decay was between 59 and 100 psi. No other pressure decay occurred 
during the flight. The evaluation of the model decay simulation capability 
was severely limited by the lack of flight decays and resulting data. 

Since pressure decays and heater temperatures are closely and fundamentally 
related by the model, the demonstrated accurate heater temperature simula- 
tions adequately validated the model for predictions of pressure decays. 

It was concluded from the Apollo 14 preflight and postflight analyses that 
the redesigned oxygen tanks could supply the known required flow rates for 
the Apollo missions. The worst case pressure decay during a three hour 
EVA period will be less than 230 psi. The stratification model was found 
to be adequate for predictions of the most important tank performance 
variables (pressure decays and heater temperatures ) . 
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3.0 METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

3.1 Stratification and Heat Transfer 

The constant grid stratification math model (References 1 and 2) was 
used to simulate the overall oxygen tank stratified performance 
(pressure, pressure decay, heater temperature, etc). A brief descrip- 
tion of the model equations and assumptions is included in Appendices 
A and B. Heater, temperature sensor response was calculated by an 
empirical method developed to model heat transfer in supercritical 
oxygen. This method uses a Rayleigh number convection correlation with 
the fluid properties treated by averaging as described in Appendix C. 


3.2 Tank Flow Rates 

The oxygen flow distribution system is shown by Figure 3-1. The system 
includes check valves which are intended to prevent flow into the tanks 
during normal operation. The isolation valve between tanks 2 and 3 is 
normally open and for the Apollo 14 mission was closed only during the 
high flow test. The flow restrictors are capillary tubes with flow 
pressure drop characteristics as shown by Figure 3-2. The restrictors 
are the only significant source of pressure drop in the system. 


The data available from the system include fluid quantity and pressure, 
and heater temperature for each of the three cryogenic tanks. The 
surge tank is instrumented to provide pressure data only. The flow 
rate to the envi ronmental control system is measured downstream of 
the surge tank and, therefore, includes contributions from all four 
of the tanks. The flow rate to the fuel cells is also measured, but 
can be more accurately determined from the electrical current. 


The total, flow, from the three, tanks during the Apollo 14 mission. was 
determined from the fuel cell usage and the pressure drop across the 
restrictors. to the envi ronmental control system (ECS). The flow rate to 
the fuel cells was computed using the fuel cell current, because this 
method is more accurate than the use of the fuel cell flaw meters. The 
f-Tow/Ar £ sc rb S th e-<,{rbs t iM'igtQrs^durtng'higfr 


. the restrictor pressure drop calibrations. -L During low- flow periods , the 
average restrictor flows were obtained from the ECS flow rate (measured 
downstream of the. restrictors) and the net change of mass in the surge ... 
,: h V- tank . duri ng "th a- - - peri od.' "The: net ■••change’ : b^'-.niass ; iri the -surge. - tank - was * 
,c.alcu.Tated..f.rQm.. only-, the. .. surge . tank- pressure.;, _.tJjuSj.. i dif/erei)ces..,in.- j ,..;.:-„ ; 
cal.ibratiorf of. the' surge' tank , and oxygen tank pressure transducers di d 


; ... . not a f fee t the : re s u Its . . . .. .. .. . , ... ,. v . ^ 


The flow rates from the individual cryogenic tanks were not measured; 
therefore, it was necessary to divide the total system flow among the 
three tanks. The individual tank flaw rates were determined from the 
total system flow on the basis of equilibrium tank thermodynamics. The 
pressure, di fferences between tanks were used. to determine. -the .check . 
valve configuration and to constrain the thermodynamic calculations . 
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3.2 Tank Flow Rates (Continued) 


The flow distribution is affected by the heat input to the separate tanks. 
Individual tank heat leaks were estimated from flight data. The tank 1 
and tank 3 heat leaks were found to be nominal at zero flow rate at 90% 
and 10% quantities, respectively (Figure 3-3). The tank 2 heat leak was 
not verified, but is believed to have been slightly greater than nominally 
expected. The tank 2 heat leak could not be determined for a zero flow 
condition because the check valve provided to isolate the tank was found 
to be leaking, thus causing abnormal pressure rise rates within the tank 
with the heaters off. The check valve also permitted warm fluid to flow 
back into the tank causing warming of the insulation and increasing the 
heat leak. 


The flow rate distributions were obtained by simultaneous solution of 
the pressure change equations (see Appendix A) for the tanks supplying 
the system flow. The calculations included the effects of tank elas- 
ticity, a factor strongly affecting the relative pressure change rates 
within the tanks. The simultaneous solution of the pressure change 
equations for the tanks supplying the system demand related the individual 
tank flow to the total flow. The total flow used for this calculation 
included the flow rate required to pressurize the external line volumes. 
These calculations are simplified if the pressure change rate is known 
and used with the nominal heat leak to determine the individual tank 
flows. The flow rates from this method are in the same ratio as those 
provided by simultaneous solution of the equations . 


The tank 2 check valve leak required special consideration to determine 
the flow into the tank which caused the tank 2 pressurization rate wi th 
heaters off to be the same as the tank 3 rate with heaters on. The flow 
rate into the tank was determined from the volume change required to 
produce the observed pressure change. Using equation A- 13 from Appendix A 
and considering. the volume change due to. a hot bubble as.- well as tank, 
e.lastici ty, ..the pressure, change is: ... . • .... , .... t .... 





d 1 


.8 


d "d\ ■ 




/ dv \ 

density . 


is .the .yol u.me. change due, to a. bubble of fluid at the line 
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3.2 


Tank Flow Rates (Continued) 


dM 


During pressurization, the demand flow -rr- is zero 

1 JM Ql 


1 dM 


£ ( 


dV\ 

dt/ 


and 


dM 


solving for ^ results in 


Substi tuti ng 



This method of determining tank 2 inflow during the tank 3 heater cycle 
at 26 hours AET showed the check valve leakage rates to be approximately 
0.05 lbs/hour which is believed to be realistic. The tank 2 inflow is 
an additional demand flow for tank 3 when the check valve is presumably 
closed, but the small additional flow is within the accuracy of the data 
and was neglected in subsequent analyses. 

The flow rate distribution calculations were accomplished in a sub- 
routine of the stratification math model for simulation of periods with 
several heater cycles. The surge tank pressure in the model was calcu- 
lated from the initial pressure and the net mass inflow determined 
from the restrictor and ECS flow rates. The restrictor flow rate was 
determined from an equation approximating the restrictor pressure drop 
calibration data (figure 3-2). The surge tank pressure change equation 
was switched from an isothermal approximation to an adiabatic approxi- 
mation when the pressure change rate exceeded 4 psi /minute. 

The flow rate subroutine treated the inactive tanks with equilibrium 
thermodynamics. The inactive tanks did not share the system flow when 
the active (stratified) tank pressure was above the inactive tanks 
pressure.' When the active tank' pressure' was not greater than the •• • 

v- ••••/ inacti ve tanks , -the total -flow, was distributed among all >.tanks-.' .•.'•••Swltchr. - 

ing between these two flow configurations resulted in some instability; 
as, for example, when the active tank(s) was (were) capable of pressur- 
r.j: lr> a vwi.th: >a If ,,t an i.pgvvbut:dppressurizejd. 4 ^hen^ 

: tank(s) was; ;('were) flovii ng .V' Thi s -i ristabi Tf ty persisted for a "few 'ti;me ' : '' ? 

• steps- and caused ’erratic -pressure change rates, . but. did not. affect . . .... 

' heater temperatures. The instability was most significant when the 

--'Tv,/ ; v ;. •. /.\i.aact i -ve.;. tanks were -capable- o.f : -supplying/ t!ie. flow •vp. th i y-t.t ! Tn-./;. : . .... . 

... ' pressure .change... The instability, affected the pressure rise rate for" ' 

•’ 'the simulation of. the' treat ef' cycle 1 at' AET 185 add the pr6sSuri Zatiotf-vf'"-*. 

time for this simulation was manually corrected during the period of 
tabil.i^yil' i'he ins tabilf ty^di d n o t 's i grille cahtTy^af f ectf theT resul 
of other simulations. 








3-3 
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3.2 Tank Flow Rates (Continued) 

Thermodynamic analyses were not required to distribute the flows during 
the high flow tests, since the isolation valve was closed and the system 
flow logic determined each of the tank flow rates. The tank 3 flow 
rates during the tests were determined from the restrictor pressure 
drop while the surge tank valve was open (Figure 3-4). Flow rates 
were assumed constant while the surge tank valve was closed. The 
tank 2 flow J'ates (Figure 3-5) were also determined from the restrictor 
pressure drop, but included the fuel cell flow rate when the tank 1 
pressure was greater than the tank 2 pressure. The flow rates from 
both tanks 1 and 3 increased by approximately 0.35 Ibs/hour at AET 
168:40 when the urine dump valve was opened. The tank 2 pressure rise 
after 168:40 was apparently caused by a leak of 0.08 Ibs/hour through 
both the fuel cell valve module check valve and the tank 2 check valve. 
This estimated leak rate is small compared to the total tank flow and 
was neglected. 
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3.3 Tank Accelerations 


The sources of accelerations in a space vehicle in drifting "flight include 
vehicle rotations, thrusts caused by fluid venting, gravity gradients and 
solar pressure. The solar pressure is approximately 10-7 Ibs/ft? and 
produces an acceleration of less than 5 x 10~9 '"g" for the Apollo vehicle. 
The acceleration due to solar pressure was an order of magnitude smaller 
than the accelerations produced by vehicle rotations during typical 
attitude hold periods and was, therefore, neglected. 


The procedure for the analysis of accelerations during attitude hold 
conditions used rotation rates from guidance data directly for the centri- 
petal acceleration. The rotation rates were numerically di fferentiated 
for the angular acceleration term. The total acceleration due to rotation 
is: 

32.174 g = io x u) x ( R t _R C g) + “ x ( R t ~ R C g) (3) 


Telemetry data from the digital auto pilot used for the analysis includes 
the three components of the rotation vector and the calculation is, in 
principle, straightforward. Some difficulty does, however, arise due to 
the angular acceleration. The angular acceleration terms tend to dominate 
the centripetal terms, because the centripetal acceleration depends on the 
square of the rotation area. The acceleration term also introduces 
questions of si gni fi cance due to the short durations of application. 
Typically, the reaction control system jet firings cause angular accelera- 
tions greater than 2 x 10 "4 radi ans/second? , but the duration is of the 
order of 10 milliseconds. This acceleration results in a movement of the 
oxygen tank of about 10-7 inches during the time the acceleration is 
applied. This small di splacement would appear to be negligible; however, 
.the angular accelerations, should certainly, not be. e.nti rely .ignored,. The 
approach used Was to distribute the angular acceleration over time 
intervals of 10 seconds of greater by numerical differentiation of the ■■ 
observed angular rates at the end points of the time interval. The time 
intervals were "selected on the basis' of ' engineering, judgement'' to adequately 
/ : f'Characteri:ze:the::yacce:lefati onsheveht$v- /TUthoughfthis^^^^ 

•• arbi trary , the results appear. to be. satisfactory arid a better method has' 
/•not- ■•'presented- itself. ••••;• ,•= ••• •• ■ -■■■ • •• • 


•; The'-, tank- acceler.ationsfdurin'g'Vs table periods .of -passi ve': thermal : 'controT-." : '-- • •• 
(PTC) were calculated wi thout consideration of angular accelerations.' 

During PTC flight ..modes, ..the reaction control system is deactivated and 
the vehi pie is. essenti ally spin stab i 1 i zed. . ...For this cond.i i ti on , angular^..,.. 
"■''a'cdeTefatio'hs'efe^ a c ce 1 e rat r brf "A 

only is significant. 
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3.3 Tank Accelerations (Continued) 

When the vehicle is in attitude hold in the near vicinity of the earth 
or moon, the gravity gradient acceleration is significant. This term, 
which must be added to the rotational accelerations , is: 


32.174 g = 


2 GM (R • R, ).R 
.JL-t'. g 

V l\l 


( 4 ) 


_ 7 

The gravity gradient term is of the order of 10 "g" for a 100 mile 

altitude earth orbijt. Since the magnitude of the gravity gradient is 
proportional to l/(Rqj“, the term becomes negligible at distances of 

2 to 3 earth radii. The radius vector to the attracting body in the vehicle 
coordinate system is necessary to the gravity gradient calculation. This 
vector can only be determined from the vehicle trajectory and inertial 
platform data. A computer program for the calculation of the acceleration 
including the gravity gradient term derived from trajectory data was 
developed by NASA-MSC for the Apollo 14 mission. The tank accelerations 
from this program (Reference 3) were used for nominal attitude hold and 
passive thermal control (PiC) periods analyzed. 


The high flow oxygen tank tests during the Apollo 14 mission were not in 
nominal flight "g" conditions due to overboard dumping of oxygen. The 
oxygen dumped overboard through a convergent nozzle in the command module 
entry hatch produced a significant thrust and vehicle acceleration. A 
preflight estimate of the tank accelerations during the high flow test 
was made by analyzing the vent nozzle thrust and vehicle dynamics. 


The thrust from the oxygen vent was calculated as the thrust from a 
convergent nozzle exhausting to vacuum. The choked nozzle thrust is 



is' the re;t ip -;6f 'the- 1 i : mp : uTse"FOn^ 

pressure to the Jmpuls.e function at the soni.c throat.' The impulse \ 
function ratio is 1.4289 at zero pressure from the 1 sen-tropic tables •••■'='•; 
(Reference 4),...vyjth specific heat ratio of 1.4 for, oxygen. The thrust 
resulting from -expansion -to' zerb' pressure’- i’s'r f >.\rw‘ 



Fr 


V ':•« 


co 

32. 174 



and for a perfect gas 


• V... 

CO 


(2) (32. 174) vRT 


■ -,-l • 
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3.3 Tank Accelerations (Continued) 

Therefore: 

. (s) 

The nozzle thrust is then: 


F„ = 


XT .4269 ) (32717*7 


(9) 


The vent flow at 0.00172 Ibs/sec or 6.2 lbs/hour resulted in a thrust of 
0.091 pounds. The calculated thrust of 0.091 pounds is a lower limit 
since no expansion downstream of the throat or plume effects were 
considered. 

The 0.091 pounds thrust produced a linear "g“ of 3.65 x 10“^ for the 
24,935 pounds vehicle weight at the time of the test. The thrust vector 
was not through the vehicle center of mass, therefore, rotational 
accelerations were also produced. The equation for the angular accelera- 
tions is: 


^ x F = la 


( 10 ). 


and solving 


= I " 1 (Rr 


x F) 


( 11 ) 


The' moments of inertia obtained from preflight mass' properties data were 
used with equation (11) to predict angular acceleration rates. The rotation 
rates were then calculated from the time required to rotate the vehicle 
through the 5° dead band. Finally, rotational tank accelerations" were . 
veal cttT.ated.-.-fr.om : ; /.equation (Skilbe^totaT-^ 

10-6 and for tank l .a "g" of 4.7 x 10"? was obtained. T’ These' 'accelerations ' ' 
neglected the effects, of reaction control ..system firings as well .as plume v. 
effects and should be somewhat lower than actually experienced. 


The basic guidance data from the Digital Auto Pilot (DAP) was used for the 
postflight analysis, to determine.. i f the preflight acceleration prediction 
was, valid.. The vehicle attitude errors for a 14 minute period analyzed 
are sh own by ; -Figure • 3-6^ Th et e data- i'ndi date thatvthe: tiefricle- 
oscillating primarily about, the y axis, end the oscillation amplitude was- 
less than 0.3 degrees. The oscillations result from the steady torque of 
the vented oxygen increasing the attitude error to the deadband limit 
(approximately ± 5°) and the P\CS correction firings driving the vehicle 
back inside .the deadband.-. .... ..... .... 
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3.3 Tank Accelerations (Continued) 

Rotational accelerations were calculated from the angular error amplitudes 
and time between RCS firings assuming the accelerations were constant . 
between the RCS firings.. The torque caused by the vented oxygen was 
inferred from the rotational accelerations and the vehicle moments of 
inertia. The thrusts were in turn calculated from the torques and the 
locations of the vent and the center of gravity. 

The average vent thrust calculated from these data were approximately 0.06 
pounds, but variations of more than a factor of 2 occurred between succes- 
sive vehicle oscillations. Since a vent thrust of .09 pound was used for 
the preflight acceleration estimate, it was concluded that the 4.9 x 10"° 
"g" used for the simulations could net be significantly improved. The 0.09 
pound thrust calculated for a choked nozzle is believed to be more accurate 
than the 0.06 pound estimated from the guidance data. A thrust lower than 
.09 pound could only be obtained if the flow was significantly less than 6 
pounds per hour. 

The guidance data indicates RCS firings about once per minute. Each of the 
firings causes a high acceleration of very brief duration. This accelera- 
tion contribution was neglected in the estimated acceleration. Including 
an average value- for this term would raise the "g" level by less than 3 0%. 
resulting in less than 10°F change in heater temperature. It was concluded 
that the 4.9 x 10-6 "g" estimate was sufficiently accurate for use In all 
postflight analyses of the high flow test. 
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TO ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL SYSTEM 



FIGURE* 3-1 -APOLLO 14 OXYGEN SYSTEM FLOW SCHEMATIC 



, FLOW RATE - LBS/HR 
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' HEAT LEAK - BTU/HR 
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• • FIGURE -.V- i. OXYGEU •TANK -HEAT LEAK • AT ZERO EXPULSION 


FLOW RATE— LBS/HR ; • TANK PRESSURE - PSIA SURGE TANK PRESSURE - PSI A 
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FIGURE 3-5' - 'TANK' 1 P RES SURE' AN DEL OH RESPONSE DURING NIGH 'FLOW' TEST 
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4.0 PREFLIGHT PREDICTIONS 

4.1 • Nominal Conditions 

The analysis of nominal flight conditions was primarily directed towards 
predicting pressure decays which could occur during normal system opera- 
tion with relatively low tank flow rates. These analyses indicated that 
no pressure decays in excess of 100 psi would occur as a result of normal 
system operation (Figure 4-1). The high flow rates required for the 
Command Module purge early in the mission were not included in the analyses 
since this condition was previously analyzed (Reference 2) for Apollo 12. 
The maximum pressure decay resulting from stratification during the Apollo 
14 mission was less than 100 psi and occurred at an Apollo Elapsed Time 
(AET) of 5 hours 45 minutes. No other significant pressure decays occurred 
during the mission. 

4.2 DTO Tests 


Test predictions (Reference 5) were made to determine the tanks ability to 
provide the high flow rates required for the EVA simulation, and the 
nominal flows required for emergency return with low tank quanti ty . The 
high flow EVA simulation test included overboard oxygen venting which 
produced si gni fi cant vehicle and tank accelerations . The vent configura- 
tion was not firmly established when the analyses were initiated, there- 
fore, two accelerations were used for the tank 1 pressure decay predictions 
(Figure 4-2). The accelerations estimated from the vent configuration and 
flow were 4.7 x 10~6 "g" for tank 1 and 4.9 x 10~6 "g" for tank 3. The 
predicted pressure decay due to the fluid properties at the 20% quantity 
condition was predicted for tank 3. No decay was observed for either tank 
1 or 3 because the test was prematurely terminated, and a maneuver to stir 
the fluid did not occur for a considerable time until after the end of the 
test. 


The emergency return test condition, tank .3 depletion from 20% to 5%... . 
quanti ty , pre-fli ght prediction determined that the heater temperature 
.would approach , bcit not exceed -500 0 F for three 'heater element operation r- ; • 
, The ;,h ea te r. ; temps r a tu re; ;,r e d- l i ne • w a s $ e t .,a £ •. 350 du ring , tire ini s s i on ;;an d v . 
' oWl y ' two he a ter e 1 eme n is we rd tis ed during tfi e ; tes t peri 63 . • ’ FT i gh t' : ft 6 frty r' 
•te.ipperat.ure . data. . ar.e • thc.re.fo.re not avai lable -.for. .the., conditions -anal y'z.ed 
and meaningful comparisons Ccih hdt be made. . . : • ■ ■ ■■•■• 


Real Time Flight Analysis 


ik 3 high flow test at .20% quanti ty was ' conducted wi th two heater ' 
ts^wfri ch‘ ihvaTi dated" Cti6n? i ^T'he. 


The tank 
"element's 

tion model was also modified prior to the mission to include the heater 
thermal mass which was neglected in the first predictions. Analyses were 
performed during the mission to verify the modified model heater tempera- 
ture predictions and to provide realistic predictions of the tank 3 test 
before the test was started. Analysis, of the. heater cycle at AET 78:20. 
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4.3 Real Time Flight Analysis (Continued) 

2 

verified that a heater area of 0.95 ft predicted the peak heater tempera- 
ture within 30°F (Figure 4-3) while the heater area of 0.475 ft? provided 
less accurate results (Figure 4-4). Revised predictions for the tank 3 
high flow test were, therefore, made with 0.95 ft2 effective heater area 
(Figure 4-5). The predicted peak heater temperature for the first heater 
cycle was in excellent agreement with flight data. The predicted heater 
temperatures and tank pressures remained in good agreement with flight 
data until the test was terminated at GET 169:38:57. Deviations between 
predicted temperatures and flight data immediately after the start of the 
heater cycle were caused by the temperature sensor lag which was not 
included in the model used for these analyses. 
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5.0 POSTFLIGHT ANALYSIS 

-5.1 Stratification Model Simulations 

Flight periods for simulation were selected with the concurrence of the 
technical monitor in order to demonstrate prediction capabilities for 
important tank performance parameters. The selected periods included the 
most critical flight conditions, flow rates and tank quantities. The 
bases for selecting the six flight periods analyzed are summarized by the 
table below. 


BASIS FOR 
PERIOD SELECTION 

FLIGHT 

CONDITION 

TANK 

QUANTITY 

AET 

Nominal Heater Cycle 

PTC 

54% 

26:00 

Maximum Quantity for EVA 
Flow Rates 

DT0 

72% 

167:00 

Minimum Quantity for EVA 
Flow Rates 

DT0 

20% 

167:00 

Maximum Pressure Decay 

Attitude Hold 

97% 

5:00 

Short Heater Cycles 

Attitude Hold 

92% 

11:00 

Heater Temperature at Low 
Quantity 

PTC 

15% 

186:00 


These flight periods were simulated on the NASA-MSC SRU-1108 computers 
using the stratification math model. As discussed in Section 3, the 
simulations used input parameters either measured or computed from flight 
data. These included acceleration levels, initial tank pressures, initial 
heater temperatures, percent quantity of fluid, and fluid flow rates. The 
simulations resulted in heater cycles, potential pressure decay and 
heater temperature; these were then compared to. actual values of these ... . .. . 

" ' parameters demonstrated in flight.' the cornpafi son' showed that the Apollo 
; ,14 cryogenic oxygen system operated satisfactorily. In addition, this 

effort showed that the stratification math model . could accurately predict , 

'• systenrperformahce -with' certain ^limitations. Th$ results of. ' then’s iinuTat ion . ’ ;; 
^ d T^.'^dssTon.s t'O.f -.ma th-v itodeT c .'B'de.q i/a.cy( taret^pp.d.S'ph*teid',^ o* It 1 - ot : r i t ^ ^ t * —*■' -'t* * ^ 

paragraphs.' v; 


5.1.1 t . Nominal Heater. Cycle ... ... . ... ,..y 

A PTC heater cycle at AFT 26:00 was "si mu la ted to veri fy nominal syst 

.operation. .The results of this analysis established a baseline for 


guidance rotation rates. The flight acceleration data (Reference 3] 
confirmed that the average acceleration was within about 10% of the 
estimate. The average tank flow rate during the pressurization eye 1 
.was. 2.. 67. lbs ••per hour- including- ECS.- and fuel -cell:- flow.- rates- of .94- 
1.45 lbs/honr, respectively, and .28 Ihs/hour into the surge tank. 
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5.1.1 Nominal Ke.j h: •• Cycle (Continued) 


Simulation tesults for heater sensor temperature and tank pressure for 
two different heater areas bracketed flight data (Figure 5-1). The 
small area simulation was made with a heater -rea of 0.475 ft 2 , which is 
the flat plate area equivalent to the C.59 ft* 1 outer surface of the 
cylindrical heater tube. Since the heater tube is perforated, flow 
through the tube could provide a flat plate area equal to the areas of 
the inner and outer tube surfaces, a total of 0.95 ft^. Analyses were 
conducted for both heater areas to determine which provided the most 
accurate simulation of sensor temperature and pressurization time. The 
large heater area reduced the heater sensor temperature, and the time 
required to pressurize was also reduced; because the small heater at 
higher temperature stored more thermal energy. Simulated pressure results 
lag behind flight data early in the stroke due to averaging the flow into 
the surge tank over the cycle. The actual flow rates increase as the diffe 
ence in pressure between the oxygen and surge tanks increases. Therefore, 
an average surge tank flow over-estimates the flow immediately after the 
heater turns on and and causes the simulation pressure to rise more slowly. 


The asymptotic limit for the heater temperature with the 0.475 ft 2 area 
is within 9°F of the flight data, while the heater on time for the same 
area is within 40 seconds of the flight data (Figure 5-2). These results 
are within ihe accuracy of the data itself. The asymptotic sensor 
temperature and heater on time with the larger heater area are not in 
good agreement with flight data, which implies that the inside of the 
heater tube was not an effective heat transfer surface. The effect on 
convergence of the number of cells in the Y-direction was al^o investi- 
gated by repeating simulations with a heater area of 0.95 ft^ and grid 
sizes of 40 x 10 and 40 x 15. These simulations produced essentially 
identical results with pressurization tinies of sixteen minutes and a 
sensor .temperature of. 46°F* • These- resul ts imply that at. lower-' -quanti ties * 
nominal tank performance, cap. be closely simulated with a heater area, of, 
0.475 ft 2 . Satisfactory convergence in' this quantity range can be 
;Abt:alned..with. maximum grid, sizes .of. 60. x- - U>. with convergence, .pot 
.cle.jper.vden.t ..upgn , .the . a umbe r.-..pf .- cel ,\s. dire.cfc j g.n • .. 

.5.1.2, . Maximum. Quantity for tVA Flow Rates 


SfmulatipnS'.Af #je .. tank, ,..h.is*y. ..t}..ow . te§-t., gjt-AET 4 6-?-.vQQ-‘-K eri P.'.- P e . - aiv .‘-»v 
'W' j 't-Ir'V'ti.tne '-ifeperi detf t ' 'flW • rates' caicu fated from ' FC'S' arid fuel feel 1 demands • 

1 hi tank acceleration was calculated from the oxygen vent thrust 
(Paragraphs 3.2 and 3.3).' Abrupt changes in tank flow rates (Figure 5-3) 
oec: urped ; -d u rfag:;:fhe;;: ; tesf .Aeri o.di.be cause ■ .ta n kygf a n:d -tank- 1 :1 : -.a l.tern atefyv 
supplied' fuel cell flew rates (Paragraph 3.2). ^ -The heater cycles simulated 


wi t.ii 


10 grids and heater areas of 0.95 ft 2 and 0.475 ft^ ar 


e in poor 


agreement with flight data early in the simulation (Figures 5-3 and 5-4). 
Tiie tank flow rates were investigated to determine if they could differ 
from the fixed demands used to perform the simulation enough to cause 
the- error tin 'heater cycles." Flow 1 ‘rates caTculated front the actual tank 
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5.1.2 Maximum Quantity for EVA Flow Rates (Continued) 

pressure change rates by equilibrium thermodynamics indicated negative 
flow rates (flow into the tank) during part of the period (Figure 5-5). 
The large differences between flow rates based on demands and flow rates 
based on tank pressures indicated that flow rote errors caused the 
simulation inaccuracy.- 


The plumbing system thermodynamic behavior was investigated as a possible 
source of flow rate errors. When the demand flow rapidly increases, a 
cold, dense slug of fluid is drawn from the tank into the warm tubing. 

The density of the fluid inside the tank is approximately ten times the 
density of the fluid at the ambient temperature in the system plumbing. 

If no heat transfer is assumed between the hot and cold fluid, then to 
maintain pressure in the lines an equal volume of cold fluid must replace 
the volume of hot fluid. The tank flow rates will exceed the average 
system demand for some period of time to fill the lines with cryogenic 
fluid after the demand increases. This phenomena was investigated by 
using the existing math model to simulate the plumbing response to sudden 
high flow demands. The simulation outflow rate was 2.5 lbs/hour at 60°F 
and the inflow rate was 25 Ibs/hour at the tank temperature of -195°F. 

The simulated line pressure decreased for the first 15 seconds even 
though the inflow was an order to magni tude hi gher than the outflow 
(Figure 5-6). The pressure decrease with the high flow into the line 
confirms that the plumbing system could cause gross variations in tank 
outflow. After the lines were initially filled with cold cryogenic 
fluid the thermal capacitance of the system could cause sufficient 
pressure rise in the line to cause flow back into the tank. No attempt 
was made to analyze this effect for the duration of the high flow test, 
because computer time requirements are prohibitive with the existing model. 
The simulation of the line response for 18 seconds required more than one 
hour of computer- time.- •••• It was concluded that large Vari'ati oils' in the 
tank .1 flow rates, occurred during the first few. heater cycles of the high • 
flow test as a result of plumbing system thermodynami cs . 


-.•The .tanly .;floy,^-rat^ simulation^ 

only the ‘fast heater cycle during the high "flow test' when the plumbing' 


nu | c 


was near thermal 'equilibriums -Simulations' of the last heater cycli 
made with the model flow rate adjusted on. the basis of pressure to properly 
.-include :the : :fue;lvC.eT.l of low. demands.. Under.,; these; -condi.-tvon^ 
was obtained with' the flight pressure • response for the BO x 10 grid' with a 
heater area of 0.95 ft? (Figure. 5-7). . The heater sensor temperature 
asymptotic estimate was 30° F above flight data (Figure 5-8) . ...The he a ter-- on 
; time tboweveryf did'-hbt'^tori Verge tidi dati rig ^ 


was not adequately resolved. The resolution obtained was adequate for 
asymptotic extrapolation of the heater temperature which was in satisfactory 
agreement with flight data. 
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5.1.2 Maximum Quantity for EVA Flow Rates (Continued) 

Potential pressure decay is a function of total heater-on time only and * 
simulations of this variable were valid for the duration of high flow test. 
The potential pressure decay as a function of time is shown in Figure 5-9. 
When the oxygen vent was closed at ACT 169:05 the acceleration decreased 
by an order of magnitude. This change in "g" level caused some model 
instability and the potential decay was not valid for later times. The 
maximum potential pressure decay during the heater cycle immediately 
proceeding termination of the high flow test was 32.3 psi (Figure 5-10). 

A pressure decay was not observed in flight because the tank 1 heater was 
turned off at 169:34 and no significant vehicle maneuver occurred to 
abruptly mix the fluid before the potential pressure decay had dissipated. 
Extrapolation of the potential pressure decay history, shown by Figure 5-9 
indicates that the potential pressure decay dropped to less than 10 psi a 
approximately 30 minutes after the heater was turned off. 

5.1.3 Minimum Quantity for EVA flow Rc(tes 


Detailed simulations of the tank 3 high flow tests at AET 167:00 were per- 
formed with heater areas of 0.95 and 0.475 ft^. Expulsion rates were based 
upon ECS and fuel cell demands and the acceleration level was calculated from 
the thrust produced by the oxygen being vented overboard during the test 
(Paragraph 3.2 and 3.3). The DTO was terminated at the end of one and 
one-half hours instead of the planned three hours. When the cabin orifice 
was closed, terminating high flow, the vehicle acceleration dropped from 
approximately 4.9 x 10-5 "g" to 7.2 x 10-8 "g". Post flight analysis 
indicated that the estimate of 4.9 x 10-6 "g" cannot be significantly 
improved, but the acceleration level after the termination of the high 
flow test may have been as much as an order of magnitude higher than 
7.2 x 10" a "g". The saturated heater temperature at either acceleration 
'is' much higher' than the' observed heater temperature (Figures 5- 37c 'and 
5-37d ).. Meat transfer rates at temperatures far below saturation are low . . 
and most of the energy is being stored in the heater thermal mass. The 
temperature rise rate at this quantity is dominated by the heater tube thermal 
■ j se pef ore, _..yt'ire, /tempera..^ 

The heater power was manually changed from 70 watts (2 elements) to 110 
•watts; (.3 .elements) near AET 169:09. The stratification math model 
simulates the. effects of the high flow, the decrease in "g" level, and 
the 1 "Figure • compares the .results - Of :a ; simi:l an- 

,tion wi th a heater 1 area of 0.95 ft2. and a grid of 40 x 10 with flight data. 
Since. the surge tank flow; rate was treated as a time averaged value over 
'the‘ ; 'cyti &';■ vast' pfeVi’ousTyi-cii ikus'secii^the-STm^^ 

early in the upstroke. Furthermore, tank 3 pressure was initialized 'at 876' 
psi a because the heater had already been activated by the pressure switch 
at 868 psia prior to the initiation of high flow. This particular combina- 
tion of grid size and heater area predicted a heater sensor temperature 23°F 
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5.1.3 Minimum Quantity for EVA Flow Rates (Continued) 

above the observed temperature at end of the first high flow cycle. 

During the second pressurization cycle, the test was terminated and the 
simulation tank acceleration dropped almost two orders of magnitude. 

Instead of saturating at a temperature comparable to the first cycle, the 
heater sensor continued to rise. When the heater power was stepped up 
from 70 to 110 watts, the temperature rise rate increased even more. The 
sensor continued to rise to 310°F showing no tendency to saturate, when 
the heater was turned off by the pressure switch at 169:34. 

When a convergence study of heater sensor temperature and heater-on time 
was performed (Figure 5-12), the results for either heater area were 
not in as good agreement with flight data as the 40 x 10 grid with the 
large heater. By comparing the results of combinations of grid and heater 
area with flight data (Figure 5-12), the 40 x 10 grid and larger heater 
simulates the high flow test pressure and temperature response better than 
any other combination. However, the asymptotic heater temperature with the 
0.95 ft2 heater area converged 45°F below flight data while the temperature 
with 0.475 ft2 area converged 60°F above flight data. Convergence of time 
to pressurize also span flight data. Previous analyses of a PTC heater 
cycle at^GET 26:00 indicated that a low quantity, a heater tube area of 
0.475 ft2 produced better agreement with flight data when the external 
variables of "g" level and flow rate were accurately defined. This implies 
that these variables may not be as well defined during the high flow tests 
as they were during the nominal PTC cycle. 

The average acceleration level during the DTO is apparently not significantly 
different than that used for the simulation; (Reference Section 3.4), however, 
the effect of the high "g", low time duration, RCS acceleration spikes may 
not be accurately modeled by averaging over time. As shown previously by 
Figure 3-6 these firings occur at a rate of about one per minute during 
" the DTO and these spikes could significantly affect 1 Heater temperatures' and 
'S pressurization times. The two dimensional model assumes an acceleration.-..-;' 
perpendicular to the heater; which is not valid during the high flow test, 
when the linear. acceleration due to the venting oxygen caused the accel era- . 

■-; ; ti orv’-'Ve ctor '.'tot be :i n.e.1 1 n e cf ‘ ab eu t 5.7° tooth e" h.e a ter - ; t ube’^' >Ei tfier. : of;these; : -.w.:^;:^r; : ' 
phenomena could significantly affect the results' of the high flow test 
simulation. No satisfactory method of modeling these effects is available. ' 
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5.1.4 Maximum Pressure Decay 

The only significant pressure drop during the flight of Apollo 14 due' 
to stratification occurred during LM/CSM separation at AET 5:47. The 
tank 1 pressure dropped to 804 psia from an initial pressure in the 
control band of 868 to 905 psia. Prior to this at AET 4:57, docking 
caused the oxygen tanks to assume an equilibrium state which was main- 
tained until the beginning of the next heater cycle at AET 5:14. The 
purpose of the simulation of this period is to predict the build-up 
of potential decay during this heater cycle. 

The only available data for oxygen tank pressure and temperature during 
this period was that taken by hand during the Apollo 14 flight. Thus, 
it was difficult to determine the exact starting conditions of the 
period to be simulated, the exact length of the heater on cycles, 
and the pressure in the tanks at LM/CSM separation. 

This difficulty led to the use of different initial conditions for each 
of the two sets of simulations performed to analyze the pressure drop. 
The first simulation, which was run with a heater area of .95 ft^, used 
an initial pressure in tank 1 of 872 psia, while a second simulation 
(which was run with a heater area of .475 ft^) was initiated with tank 
pressure at 864 psia. This caused a difference of approximately one 
minute in the heater-on times for the two simulations. Although the 
potential decay arid heater temperature depend directly upon the heater 
on time, this difference in the two simulations does not lead to 
significant error in predicting the potential decay or maximum heater 
temperature. 

Another difference between the two simulations was the surge tank 
volume used. Due to the repressurization of the LM/CSM beginning at 
AET 5:14 -the surge tank pressure dropped to 414 psia.-- The first Simula 
tion used tank flow rates derived from the assumption that only the 
surge tank volume and LM/CSM were being repressurized. Later, it was 
found that the repress bottles were also depleted at the beginning of 
^th.e . : ^epi.^ [%*.l 4 ted^ :.Thus-w the^econd^s i mul a£j on ; ,us ed^^urge 

'tank Vdl imie' twi ce ‘’‘that olF’ 'the fi rst c '^ v Flow - rates used " 

in' both, simulations , however, were lower than those experienced in 
flight (See Figure 5-13)'. Since both the potential decay and the. 
heater temperature are independent of tank outflow, this discrepancy 
is . not-. •; imports nt forvthe. '.'analysis;- of. tdie'se. : parnmet.ers;-:.. i - v 

Some difficulty with the stratification model stability was encountered 
-during-the^s^ -InstabiTTty-W^ 

caused by a step down in acceleration level that occurred during the 
upstroke of the heater cycle (See Figure 5-13). Because of a lack of 
sufficient computer core in the MSC 1108, a fine enough grid could 
not be utilized to avoid oscillation in the predicted potential decay 
after the step down in "g" level. The simulation instability caused 
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5.1.4 Maximum Pressure Decay (Continued) 


the rise in the potential decay to be invalid after the acceleration 
change. The residual flows from tho high "g" poriod during the first 
part of the period should cause the growth in potential pressure decay 
to be constant through the low "g" period. Therefore, since potential 
decay is a linear function of heater on time, the decay just before 
the "g" change was extrapolated to predict the later potential decay 
for each grid size (Figures 5-14 and 5-15). These predictions along 
with predictions for maximum heater temperature (Figure 5-16) were 
'then extrap'olated to an asymptotic value (Figures 5-17 and 5-18). 

2 

The simulation using a heater area of .95 ft is in very good agreement 
with the flight values for maximum heater temperature and potential 
pressure decay. The maximum heater temperature for this cycle was 
-115°F at AET 5:44 while the extrapolated simulation temperature for an 
equal heater-on time was -113°F (Figure 5-18). The pressure drop in 
flight can not be exactly determined due to the limitations of the 
available data, but is is estimated to be between 59 and 100 psi . 

The maximum potential decay predicted by the simulation using the 
larger heater size was 86 psia which again agrees well with the flight 
data (Figure 5-17). 


While the pressure response of the tank during this period was not of 
primary interest to this analysis, the initial pressure rise rate of 
tanks 1 and 2 was investigated. An equilibrium calculation indicates 
that pressure can not be maintained in tank 1, but must decrease at 
least -1.06 psi/min because of the high flow rate of 3 Ibs/hour during 
this period. However, flight data indicates that the 
rose at 1.1 psi/min during the initial portion of the 
(Figure 5-13). At AET 5:25, the pressure leveled off 
20 minutes after which the pressure rose to a peak of 


tank pressure 
heater cycle 
for a period of 
906 psia and 
the fluid does’ 


the 1 heater shut off. " The effect of stratification of 
not explain .this initial sharp pressure rise and subsequent leveling 
off. Nor does the stratification model indicate a rise in pressure 
immediately after the beginning of the heater cycle. This discrepancy 
•lisi.pa rt i a 1 1 y .due : to the ; :d i f f i-cul ty ^ the. h a n cjL : p ;1 o tt edf>da.ta 

The fl ight pressure rise rate' computed above could be significantly 
in error because of inaccuracies., in. the determination ..of the pressure- 
time response. Other possible explanations for this -.unusual pressure- 
response are discussed further in Section 5.2.2, ... v 


5.1.5 


Short Heater. Cycles. 


50urihg ; . : thet^ 

cycling in the automatic mode in attitude hold. At the start of this 
period, the total cycle time was approximately ten minutes, but by AET 
11:30 the cycle time had shortened to six minutes. The minimum cycle 
time derived from equilibrium thermodynamics , however, is 12.3 minutes 
(Figure 5- 19). ...Because. -these, .unusually short . cycle ...times, were.. fel.t. ... 
to be due to the effects of stratification, this period' was chosen for 
analysis. 
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5.1.5 Short Heater Cycles (Continued) 


An examination of "g" data for this period indicated that an average • 
acceleration level for this time period was. 3 x 10"' "g". Since this 
value is higher than was expected; and because noise in the "g" data 
could have caused the average to be high, an 80 x 10 simulation run 
was made for this "g" level to compare it to an earlier 80 x 10 run 
at 7 xlO - ® "g". The results, which are presented in Figure 5-20 and 
5-21, did not indicate that the higher "g" level was valid. Therefore, 
the simulation was performed at an acceleration of. 7 x 10"® "g". 


It was initially felt that the math model woul d stabilize into the 
steady state cycles in one hour of simulation time. Using the initial 
conditions for tank 1 at AET 11:30, the simulation was run for a range 
of grid sizes. The heater cycles did not in fact stabilize fast 
enough for an accurate simulation of the short heater cycles due to the 
inclusion in the present math model of the effects of thermal mass. 

In the previous analysis of Apollo 12 flight data, a math model which 
neglected thermal mass was used. The simulations conducted at high 
quantity heater cycles using the previous model stabilized into very 
short cycles in much less time than is evident with the present mode. 


To enable the one hour simulation to be extrapolated to the steady 
short cycle state, a 100 x 10 grid simulation was run to simulate one 
and one-half hours of flight time (Figure 5-22). Using this simulation 
as a guideline, the values for the pressure fall time, pressure rise 
time, maximum heater sensor temperature, and minimum heater sensor 
temperature for the one hour simulation runs were extrapolated to 
values that would have been observed for one and one-half hour simula- 
tions (Figures 5-23 and 5-24). 


It. was realized... that the, . initial- ••conditions ...used for .the ..one hour.,..-. . 

.simulation. runs did not produce the proper average flow rates to simulate 
exactly the ful 1 one and one-hal f hour period. An examination of the 


relationship 


hr,- 


veen total cycle time and average flow rate, however, 


• 8 iqdi cated . t ha t. s/<jaT.l.,cVa r.la t i qns . i n ,f.l qw .. rate,-; did,. no t .,s,i gnj f i can tly , 
‘affett-thecy^ fb/houfahd-2^ 

and a. tank quantity of 92% (Figure 5-19). Since the average flow 
rate during this period was approximately 1.2 lb/hour, the one hour 
simulation was extrapolated to one and one-half hours'. 

The results of ’the 'extrapolation indicate good agreement with flight 
data from AET 11:30 to 12:30 for the minimum and maximum heater tempera- 
tures . y. Si p.ee the 80. xy lOr g ri d :val ues. for , the mi nimum . heater- temperature 
were quite close to those; predicted by the TOO- x 10 grid run , an extra- 
polation to an infinite grid asymptote was made (Figure 5-25). The 
predicted minimum heater” temperature was thus found "to be within 1°F 
of the flight data. Further, assuming a linear extrapolation of the 
maximum heater temperature (Figure 5-25) > the asymptotic value for the 
tempera ture' after- =one and one-hal f hours- ■ was ■ w-i th i r, 12 oh the f 1 i girt.. ■ •• 
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5.1.5 Short Heater Cycles (Continued) 

value. This last figure, however, could be significantly in -error 
because of the coarseness of the extrapolation for the maximum heater 
temperature. 

The results of the simulation of total cycle time was not in good 
agreement with flight data. The extrapolated values for pressure rise 
time shown in Figures 5-20 and 5-23, for instance, did not. converge. 

The trend of these extrapolations, however, indicate that if sufficient 
core were available on the MSC 1108 to adequately resolve the boundary 
layer, an asymptotic value near flight data would be observed. 


The asymptote for the pressure fall time, on the other hand, converges 
to a value significantly higher than observed in flight (Figure 5-26). 
Since the 80 x 10 grid fall time is quite close to the 100 x 10 grid 
time, the asymptote of 5.5 minutes is felt to be accurate. The dis- 
crepancy between the simulation and flight is due to the flow rate 
predicted for tank 1 by the math model being too low during the heater 
cycle down stroke. Tank 3 begins to flow along with tanks 1 and 2 
when the pressure in tank 3 becomes equal to that 'in tanks 1 and 2. 

The point in the down stroke where these pressures become equal is 
determined by the pressure rise in tank 3 due to heat leak. The heat 
leakinto tank 3 used in the math model was equal to the zero flow rate 
heat leak given in Figure 3.4.5 of Reference 6. The heat leak value 
listed in this reference is now felt to be too high. Further, the zero 
flow' rate heat leak into tank 3 should not have been used for the short 
heater cycles because of the retention of cold fluid in the vapor cooled 
shield during the short up strokes. Before this fluid is allowed to 
heat up enough to allow the heat leak to be equal to that listed in 
Reference 6, another downstroke occurs allowing more cold fluid to enter 
the . vapor cooled' shield.. ...Thus,, a much, smaller heat, ...leak, .should, have. -... 
been used in the analysis/ ... ... .... . 


Because of the assumption of too la 


a roe 


value for the heat leak, 


tank 3 


press urjzed.-.f aster in the simulation. than, actually. ._p.cc x Mrred.v...p;ie.re.t^re., 
•'tan^ : 3'f began 

dqwostrok.es than it actually would. This caused a discrepancy in the . 
flow from tank 1 since the quantity in tank 3 was nearer the minimum 
riO'/ciM level and thus provided more of the required flow than either 
■ tanks . .tv, £hs*:\riQKnsfcw>kes :.pf...thavsifrtulati ort were.-f/ ■ 

lengthened significantly! ' - " 



potential pres 

after the heater cycles roach a relatively steady stratified state 
(Figure 5-27). Since the 80 x 10 grid simulation is quite close to the 
100 x 10 grid prediction, the extrapolation of the- 100 x 10 grid 
pressure • decay-buil & up- toe.AFT T? :30 was- taken -to- bo- ; the ^asymptotiev 
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5.1.5 Short Heater Cycles (Continued) 

value (Figure 5-28). This extrapolation indicates that the potential 
pressure decay at AFT 12:30 when the heaters in tanks 1 and 2 were turned 
off was 94 psi. Over the next hour the magnitude of the potential 
decay decreased until it was negligible ‘when PTC was initiated at 
AFT 13:44. 


5.1.6 Heater Temperature at Low Quantity 

A heater cycle at AET 186:00 with 15% quantity was chosen for analysis to 
verify satisfactory heater-tank performance end the capability of the model 
to simulate performance at very low density. During this period, the 
vehicle was in a very weak PTCLmanouver. Flight data show the accelera- 
tion on tank 3 to be 3.3 x 10"' "g". Fuel ceil oxygen demands were 
calculated from post flight current data, while ECS and surge tank 
flows were calculated during this period with the flow distribution 
subroutine described in Section 3.2. The total tank 3 expulsion was 
approximately 2.0 Ibs/hour. Heat input was set at 70 watts to match 
the two heater element configuration. 


The sensor temperature response for the 40 x 10 and 60 x 10 grids 
(Figures 5-29 and 5-30) are almost identical, indicating satisfactory 
convergence of the 60 x 10 grid at this low^quanti ty. The heater 
sensor temperature results for the 0.475 ft- heater area converged 
to within 10°F of the observed flight maximum temperature of 325°F. 
Simulating the cycle with the larger heater area would have resulted 
in a sensor prediction significantly below flight data, and it was 
decided not. to repeat the simulation for the larger heater. 


Instability in the flow distribution subroutine caused the simulated 
tank pressure to be in significant error during the first ten minutes 
of the upstroke. The pressure change rate response was manually 
constructed from the output ahd ihtegra'tdci to form the pressure response"' 
presented -in -Figure :5-29. ^ A, total pressurization time eleven minutes *- . 
shorter than the observed fifty-three minutes was calculated. This 
discrepancy is explained by the manner -in which the stratification 

•model;- i-treats:,^ 

it is assumed . that' the total heat to. the fluid includes radiation. 

The heater con vects energy -into the fluid while it' simultaneously ' 
radiates 'energy to the tank wall.- This’ radiated energy raises the - 
..wall, tef^er«xiur % a,and .is conyecfced _ha.ck.intp- -the. fluid, fin al ternate. .... .... . 
my'bf ;-McJdT trig ;the ¥adianf’ 'en'dfgy : Wou I d Be" to : havb" ft' ' 'totally abspt'bed •' 
by the. tank. wall and not available to raise, the. fluid pressure.. For ..... 
heater temperature.; of. .3p0°F,.. radiation: accounts..^ . 

tiF thfr-'fotfal ‘ ‘twti'-el 6ifent’-Ke'a v ter’ • jj*o«e‘r' :i ( Pi $urd’ : '5-31 
the fluid heat input by this 50 BTU/hour, the pressurization time is 
lengthened to fifty minutes (Figure 5-29). This result is within 
6% of flight data and well within the 10% granularity of pressure data 
over this range. The- results imply that for many problems where radia- 
tion-. fs- impartant-, .. the- .radiant ..energy, is absorbed by .th.e-ita.nk wall '.and. w v 
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5.1.6 Heater Temperature at Low Quantity (Continued) 

is not convected into the fluid for some length of time. The error 
In calculating pressurization times can be no greater than the fraction 
of radiant energy to total heater power. This discrepancy in the 
treatment of radiant energy does not affect the heater temperature 
sensor time response, Furthermore, these effects are negligible for 
the problems of interest at lower heater temperatures. For example, 
for the two element heater cycle during the tank 3 DTO at 20% quantity, 
the heater sensor reached a maximum of 27°F. Radiation only accounted 
for about 8 BTU/hour or 3% of the total heater power (Figure 5-31). 

This error is even less significant during the other simulations. 

5.2 Determination of Model Parameters 

. ■ 

I 

The simulations discussed in Paragraphs 5.1.1 to 5.1.4 correlated tank 
pressure and heater temperature results from the stratification model with 
flight data. These correlations were for a range of quantities from 15% to 
97%, accelerations from 7 x 10"® "g" to 4.9 x 10“® "g", and flow rates 
from nominal system usage to the maximum of approximately 5 pounds per 
hour. Good agreement was obtained between simulation results and 
flight data when the model heater area was properly selected, and the 
grids were fine enough for convergence of the solution. 


The heater area which resulted in the best heater temperature predictions 
was 0.95 ft 2 for tank quantities greater than 60% (Table 5-1). A heater 
area of 0.475 ft 2 resulted in better agreement with heater temperature 
data for tank quantities less than 60% with the exception of the Tank 
3 high flow test at 20% quantity. Simulation of the tank 3 high flow 
test with a 0.475 ft 2 heater area produced a temperature of 60°F too 
high while the 0.95 ft 2 heater temperature prediction was 45°F too low. 
Since these inaccuracies are nearly the seme with the smaller heater 
predicted temperature being conservative, use of the smaller heater area 
is ' recommended for all quantities less than 60%.' 


The number of cells or grids required for adequate simulations is affected 
by the tank quantity. . Approximately 100 cells are required in the X 

;'di-r.ect:ion' Poftthe^model .^for : .greater:':tha 

than 60% tank quantity 60 cells in the X direction are sufficient.. The 
convergence of the solution must be investigated for a range of grids . 
to determine the prediction accuracy end parameters- of- interest 
extrapolated to asymptotic values. Approximately 10 ceils, -are adequate...,., . 
"frt; the Y "dli're'crti'oYi -76‘f Vi th'e i-mbdeT , 'fbY‘-’the v ’ or 'qu^htftle-sV''- 'The'''’'*- - ’ '' 
results obtained with, 10 and 20 cells in the Y direction with 40 cells 
..in the X di rection are essenti al ly i denti cal . .. .The .number, of J. directi on ... 
cells may a f feet the res’u Its "when ' more : than"'! 00' cel 1 s a re" : us ed' in the 


X direction. The available SRU-1100 core storage is not 
investigate convergence in the Y direction with, greater 


adequate to 
than 100 cells 
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5.2 Determination of Model Parameters (Continued) 

In the X direction. The simulations which can be conducted are, 
therefore, effectively limited to 100 cells in the X direction and 
10 cells In the Y direction. 

Model parameters used for simulations and verified by correlations of 
tank pressure and heater temperature include: 

Model Dimensions 


Height (Y) 
Width (X) 

Depth 
Heater Area 

Heater Emissivity 

Heater Temperature 
Sensor Lag 

Heater Thermal Mass 


2 ft 
1 ft 

1.1875 ft 

.95 ft^ above 60% quantity 
.475 ft?- below 60% quantity 
0.2 

.26 minutes"^ 

0.1 BTU/°F 


5.3 Results of Heater Temperature Correlation 


An empirical correlation using Rayleigh equation was developed to supple 
men t the stratification model predictions for heater temperatures. This 
simplified model v.'as used to provide predictions over a wide range of 
expected flight "g" levels, tank quantities, and heater powers. These 
predictions were compared to flight data from 20 Apollo 14 heater .cycles 
(Figure 5-32 )v* The aVerac/e ; temperature. deviation between.. flight data 
and prediction was 18.5°F while the standard deviation was ’21 . 9°F. The 
individual predicted temperatures were within 50°F of flight data except 
for the data point taken from the tank 3 DTO (see Figure. 5-32) . This. . . 
tdi sdre.pancy.; may’; !)a.ve-;been, : : 6 .dused : ; by cl < of ; 

vector' .'to' the 'heater tube during the DID. . Typical examples of the . 

• •heater-' cycles simulated are showri'dir'-f-idufes '5-33 through 5-36'. These 
examples, include heater -powers of 70 and 120 watts, accalbfations -from. 
3.0 x . 10 - 6 . «g» to 7-5 x 10”/ ‘'g". end tank quantities, from T.5v6%. : : to 0 9 ?%••,.:. 
tln'-eoCh 'cVsev'-'-ti's : a<JVeeinVrit'- t&'tweeft pfedTcted ueafer ' temperature and. . 
fl ight data was within 50°F for the full length of the heater cycle. • 


hPardntetrfc heatefvf££pbrt 5 'e the Rayleigh "~ c 

correlation for two heater powers, 80 and 120 watts (Figure 5-37). 

These data provide heater temperature response as a function of quantity 
for PTC (3 x i0~6 "g"), lunar erhit (5 x 10"? "g")> and altitude hold 
(7.2 x 10-8 "g") for each heater -power. 
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FIGURE' 5-2 - PTC HEATER CYCLE CONVERGENCE 
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• FIGURE 5-3 - TANK 1- TEST. SIMULATION - 0.-95- F.T ? HEATER AREA.. 
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AET - HRS: MIN 


FIGURE 5-4 


TANK 1 TEST SIMULATION 


0.475 FT 2 HEATER AREA 
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PW .RATE ^L.GS/HR- .<■ dp/dt . PSI / mN TANK PRESSURE - PSIA 



FIGURE ..5.-5 - TANK 1. T RAN SI ENT-. PRESSURE . AND FLOW RESPONSE 
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FIGURE 5-7 TANK i TEST SI MULAT I ON WITH PRESSURE" DEPENDENT' FLOH RATE 
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FIGURE 5-17 ^ ' CONVERGENCE' OF MAX! MLiPf POTENTIAE ’ PRESSURE' ' DECAY AT AET S : 44 
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FIGURE 5-22 - SIMULATION OF AET 10:30 TO 12:00 USING 100 x 10 GRID 
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••• -FIGURE 5-25 - CONVERGENCE . OF HEATER SEKSOR.JEMPE-R.ATURt 
AT AF.T 11:50 
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FIGURE 5-26 - CONVERGENCE OF LENGTH OF CYCLE TIME AT AET 11:4 
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’FIGURE '5-27 -’BUILD-UP OF POTENTIAL' PRESSURE DECAY FROM 
AET 10:30 TO 12:30 
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• FIGURE .5-28 t CONVERGENCE.. OF. MAXIMUM- POTENTIAL. PRESSURE. ..DECAY 
AT AET 1?. : 30 
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FIGURE 5-29 - LOV.' DENSITY HEATER CYCLE SIMULATION 
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FIGURE 5-31 - RADIANT HEAT TRANSFER DURING LOW DENSITY HEATER CYCLE 
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FIGURE 5-33 - EMPIRICAL HEATER RESPONSE/ 97 % QUANTITY 
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FIGURE 5-34 -EMPIRICAL HEATER RESPONSE, 15% QUANTITY 
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FIGURE 5-35 - EMPIRICAL HEATER RESPONSE > 17% QUANTITY 
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FIGURE 5-36 - EMPIRICAL HEATER RESPONSE, 43% QUANTITY 
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FIGURE- 5-376 -. PARAMETRIC HEATER RESPONSE. 
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. FIGURE 5-37c - PARAMETRIC, HEATER RESPONSE 
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FIGURE 5-37d - PARAMETRIC HEATER' RESPONSE 
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6.0 CONCLUSIONS 

Conclusions based on analyses of the flight performance of the redesigned 
Apollo 14 oxygen tanks are: . 

1. The tank heaters, sensors, and controls functioned satisfactorily 
and normally during the mission. 

2. The tanks supplied the high flow demands during the test simulat- 
ing EVA requirements without heater temperatures exceeding the 
350°F maximum limit or pressures dropping below normal operating 
ranges. 


3. The heater temperature is strongly affected by the tank accelera- 
tion and fluid quantity. Heater power must be reduced by 
operating less than three elements at low quantities and 
accelerations to avoid exceeding the 350°F heater temperature 
limit during long heater-on cycles. 

4. The tank accelerations during the high flow test were approxi- 
mately 5 x 10"6 "g". This relatively high acceleration was 
caused by the oxygen vented overboard. Tank accelerations during 
future mission EVA periods will be determined by the astronaut 
location and suit vent configuration. The average tank accelera- 
tion during the EVA is not expected to be less than 7 x 10 -8 "g" 
which is the lowest "g" observed for a long time period. 


5. The heater temperatures during the Apollo 15 EVA period will 
be higher than the heater temperatures during the Apollo 14 
high flow test because tank acceleration may be as low as 
7 x 10" 8 "g" . Two heater elements can be used for quantities 
above 35$ without exceeding the 350°F heater temperature limit 
~ ,th1.s . .apce.1 eratioji • . Manual . control of. the heaters can. provide, 
'the required flow rate (4.5 Ibs/hour) for quantities' between 
20$ and 35$ without exceeding 350°F heater temperatures. 


' - ; -6v v Prssture 'decay s- ; . may v aTsd' %ccur ■ duri tig 1 ater mi ssion ;EVA 'pdri ods-' 

. ....... .due. to. t!i2;..l.pw acceleration. The. maxi mum., pressure- decay .will, ... 

be 'less than -230 psi for the wb^st case conditions of 4’. 5 "lbs’ " *' 
per hour flow for 3 hours duration at 70% quantity and the 
.......lowest anticipated -.acceleration.. (7. x Kr 8 w • 


• • • 7. The oxygen tank pressure response and flow rates are strongly • 
i y^afjfeeted by -heat .transfer in 

hour after the initiation of. high system flow rates (3-4 lbs 
per hour per tank). 
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6.0 CONCLUSIONS (Continued) 

8. The stratification math model accurately predicts heater 
temperature and tank pressure response during drifting 
flight with tank accelerations from 7 x 10~8 to 5 x 10"° "g". 
The simulation accuracy is primarily limited by the accuracy 
of the tank flow rates and acceleration levels.' 

9. Heater temperatures can be predicted within 50°F with 
ernperical Rayleigh number heat transfer equations for steady 
acceleration conditions . 
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7.0 RECOMMENDATIONS 

No hardware or operational changes are recommended for the redesigned 
oxygen tanks which were found to be adequate for known Apollo-mission 
requirements. Additional analyses recommended to improve prediction 
accuracies and capabilities for future missions are: 

1. Perform post-flight analyses of the tanks performance during 
the Apollo 15 EVA which will duplicate later mission EVA 
periods more closely than the Apollo 14 simulation tests. 

2. Modify the stratification math model to calculate tank flow 
rates from system demands for planned configurations and 
operating modes not included in the present model. 

3. Determine model parameters required for accurate simulations 
when using the improved math model developed under this 
contract. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE PRESSURE CHANGE EQUATION FOR A 
CRYOGENIC TANK 


The pressure changes in a cryogenic tank resulting from heat addition 
and mass extraction are usually calculated with the assumption that the 
tank is a constant volume container. This assumption causes large 
■'errors ‘-when the fluid is nearly incompressible and the pressure vessel 
is highly stressed. An error in the pressure change calculation is also 
caused by flows not usually measured that are required to pressurize 
plumbing system volumes at ambient temperature. In order to eliminate 
these errors, the pressure change equation for an equilibrium fluid in 
an elastic container has been derived and a method for including the 
external volume effects developed. 


The thermodynamic system is bounded by the inside surface of the 
pressure vessel and is closed at the fluid outlet from the pressure 
vessel. The volume inside the thermodynamic boundary is not constant 
since the pressure vessel is elastic. The outflow velocity is assumed 
to be small enough that the kinetic energy and momentum of the outflow 
are negligible. The conservation equations for mass and energy, 
therefore, determine the system response to heat and mass flows. 


The conservation of mass: 


.dH 

dt 


v & + 


dV 

p dt 


(A-l ) 


The conservation of energy: . 







• ; Ex paddi ng 2 



.VAffe ,• JffiA « -<!2 

p dt “ vdt p dt / dt 



.Substi tuting. Arl.-io A~3 and- simplifying 


r 



dQ. P. dM 

“dt + p TIT 



(A- 3) 


A-l 
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The internal energy is taken as a function of pressure and density 


dU aU dP . aU dp 
dt = aPdt + a^dt 


(A-5) 


Using A-l and noting that M = pV 


dU aU dP . aU /I dM H dV\ 

dt = W3i + ad Wdt ' yZISt) 


Substituting A-6 in A-4 




Solving for ^ and rearranging 



+ PM. 

dP _ dt p dt 

pdV 

• p dt • 

aU /dM M dV\ 

vdi ■ v dt ; 


dt 

“'‘it 


Rearranging 

dQ + M/P 
dP _ dt dT \p 

all’ 
‘ p 9p> 

\ au M dV D dV 
A p ad¥ dt ' p dt 


dt w aU 

<’% 


„3U 

pV '5P 

and reducing 

the last term 

dg dM /P 
... dP dt dt Vp “ 

aU\ 

S4 

2 dV/aU P y 
p ' 

- . A ' V *. t s ■ J 

dt ai) 

..PV W r 


v aU . 

... ..,.P.V 3 p-.-.. : , :. 


(A-6) 


(A- 7) 


(A-8) 


(A-9) 


(A- 10) 


Now. define 



••y : (A-11); 


A- 2 ' 
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Substituting A- 1 1 and A- 1 2 in A-10 



£ 

V 



+ 



) 


1 dV 
¥ dt 


(A- 13) 


Equation A- 1 3 provides a convenient method for calculating pressure 
response if the volume rate of change is known. The last term is 
zero for a constant volume system. If the container is elastic so 
that the volume change is related to the pressure change, some further 
reduction is possible. 



1 dV dP 

v ar 3f 


(A-14) 


Again solving for 


dP 

dt 



(A-15) 


for a spherical tank 


therefore 


1 dV 

¥3F 


3 r 
~T 




(A- 16) 


dP 

dt 




1 + 


2 


r JhsI 

Be 


(A-17) 


Now the outflow is measured at the end of the distribution lines 
which contain gas at the same pressure as the tank.- - The flow across ? 
the thermodynamic boundary must include the flow required to pressurize 
the lines. Two assumptions for determining the flow into the lines 


.may ta considered: 


1 v • flu i d 'e'xpei 1 ed from ’the i tanks' thSTOOdyhafnic bBuh'd'afy-'-V ■ - 


maintains 


its density while compressing gas in the lines 
either adi statically or Isotherms! ly. 


2. . Fluid expelled from. the. tank does not affect the tempera- 
■; •. ,-s ivi': V', 1 . i u.re . . dip.tri button . from ; the , .the.rropdy.nami c, boundary . to .. 

' 'the system outlet, but the density in the lines changes 

adiabatically or isothermal ly. 
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The phenomena of assumption 1 can be described by writing the 
polytropic relationship for the volume of gas in the lines. 

V 1 

y -fM if 

Taking logarithms and differentiating we have: 

dV, 


(A-18) 


(A-19) 


The flow rate into the tank thermodynamic boundary due to the lines 
is therefore: 


L dp 

■at — p t w a? 


(A-20) 


Where N=1 for isothermal compression and N=1.4 for adiabatic 
compression. 

Now writing A- 14 in terms of the demand and line flow rates. 

dp - £ da 4. dH l- j. «e dM d 1 dV dP . . 

■hi vS f ?r + rir’ ?¥dt p * e . (A 21 ' 

riP 

Substituting A-20 In A-21 and again solving for we have; 

f. . \ (at * 6 ar) . . 

* i + . <A " 22) 

The relationships for assumption 2 are developed by assuming that the 
fluid density In the lines is related to the pressure by the poly- 
tropic exponent.. . . 

(A-23) 


(A- 22) 


p b p, 


cy 


^Again . taking ..l.ogari i thms.. ...and; di ffprentisti ing -we-bayo: . ^ ... . 


4 iss. 

p f? p 


(A- 24) 
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APPENDIX B 


STRATIFICATION MATH MODEL 


The stratification math model used for these analyses is based on the 
General Elliptic Method (GEM) developed by Mr. C. K. Forester of Boeing- 
Seattle to solve finite difference approximations to the mass, momentum 
and energy conservation equations (Reference! ). The fundamental 
assumption of the method is that the pressure terms in the energy and 
momentum equation are not coupled. This assumption is valid for low 
velocity flows in which acoustic waves do not contribute significantly 
to the fluid energy. This assumption permits a much longer time step 
than is otherwise necessary for stability. The uncoupling is accomplished 
by using only the global (average) pressure in the energy equation to 
eliminate the effects of acoustic waves. Other assumptions which have 
been validated by comparing model results with Apollo 12 flight data are: 

1. Two dimensional rectangular geometry (Figure B-l) 

2. Viscous energy dissipation and kinetic energies are neglected 

3. Radiation heat transfer within the fluid is neglected (radiation 
from the heater surface is included). 

4. Acceleration body forces are constant through the tank 

The difference equations used by the math model are based on the control 
volume concept. The rectangular flow field region is subdivided into 
elementary control volumes or cells. The difference equations are 
formulated with the mass fluxes defined on the cell boundaries, while 
the fluid properties are defined at the centers of the cells. This 
formulation results in conservation of mass for each easily defined cell, 
whereas formulations .with fluxes and stats properties defined at the . 
same point do not. ' 

The difference equations are solved by extrapolating an initial set of 
field variables by a time increment. Preliminary field pressure are 
• calculated' at th.e jext\f4pqlat.dd’. ; tr.me-. including.-' the-' effects of. the preliminary: 
energy arid mass transfers between cells. The preliminary pressures at 
the extrapolated time are used to revise the energy and mass transfer in 
the time increment. The extrapolated pressures are revised to account for 
the new energy and mass transfers, and the extrapolation procedure repeated 
until satisfactory convergence is obtained. The field variables at tlie 
new time are taken as initial conditions for the next time. increment., 

. Succqs^si ve ' iterati ye ; 'extrapol atl oris, are. «o^de^to.%.des..<;^ibe ,the ; .f 1 ui d-.s ta te_y. 

' for' thV simulated'’ ’time period. ' ’ " ' '* : ' 


B-l 
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The difference equations solved by the program are only approximations 
to the partial differential equations describing the processes in the tank. 
The quality of this approximate solution improves and approaches the 
solution of the exact equations as the cell sizes are reduced. The cell 
sizes required to obtain an adequate approximation can not establish 
a priori. The effect of cell size on the model results must be investigated 
for each tank condition simulated to assure that the approximate solutions 
are convergent. Separate simulations with at least three different cell 
sizes or grids are required to test the convergence at the solution for each 
tank condition. Particular parameters, heater temperature for example, are 
a function of grid size and are extrapolated to "asymptotic" limits. The 
asymptotic limit, when obtainable, is the exact solution to the controlling 
partial differential equations. The extrapolation procedure used in these 
analyses is based on the parameter differences related to the number of 
cells in the X direction of the model as shown below. 


No. of Cells Parameter-Temperature Pi fference 


20 

40 

60 

80 


60 

100 

120 

130 


> 40 

> 20 
> 10 


The successive differences form a geometric series. The ratio between 
successive terms is found and the sum of the infinite geometric series 
determined. The sum of the series of differences is added to the 
appropriate parameter to obtain the parameter asymptotic limit. 
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APPENDIX C 


HEATER TEMPERATURE CORRELATIONS 


Heater temperatures can be determined from the numerical math model, 
but the computer usage times are excessive for the generation of 
parametric data and to conduct routine flight analyses. Empirical heat 
transfer equations were investigated to develop a more convenient tool 
for heater temperature studies." 

The convective heat transfer from a horizontal cylinder is usually 
determined from a Rayleigh number equation. 

' # = tt L K AT C (R ) k 
dt ra a 

The Rayleigh number is determined from: 

D 3 2 32.174 g 3 AT C 

r = P R. 

a uK 

The fluid properties used to evaluate the Rayleigh numbers are 
usually taken at the mean film temperatures. This convention Is based 
on tests with simple fluids under 1 "g" conditions. Since the properties 
of supercritical oxygen may vary by an order of magnitude in the boundary 
layer, the properties in the Rayleigh number were averaged instead of 
taken at the mean film temperature. The viscosity, conductivity, and 
density were taken as the average of their values for the bulk temperature 
and the heater temperature. The specific heat was evaluated as the 
difference in the enthalpy at the heater, and bulk temperatures divided by 
the temperature difference. The coefficient of expansion used was, 


0 = 


-1 p h' p b 

p b V T b 


The radiation from the heater is also significant and was included in the 
complete heat transfer equation. 


4SL- 

dt 


tt L K AT C 

IQ 


( R a )% + e c s 


(T ^-T 

u h b ' 


C-l 
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Heater temperatures were developed as a function of heater-on time by 
numerical integration of the equation, 


dT 

eft 


.= & (.L) 

clt W 


where MC- is the heater thermal mass of 0.1 BTU/°F. The heater temperature 
sensor lag was included in the integration to provide a means of comparison 
with flight data. The temperature sensor response was determined from: 


dT 

dt 


^ • c k <VV 


The constant was estimated as 0.2G minutes 


-1 



